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called an offensive-defensive plan. Great battles in the open
field gave way to camps strongly fortified in naturally good
strategic centres, to manoeuvring on the communications or
about the flanks of the enemy, to an intelligent effort to seize
upon important points. And when combats and battles came
about, they were not called forth by a mere desire to win vic-
tories or to destroy armies, but by the desire to obtain a better
defined advantage in a strategic sense. All this makes the
last twelve years of the war of much greater interest to
the student, though, to the casual reader less brilliant, than
the first few years. Hannibal's genius shines forth in three-
fold effulgence from, this time on.

The loss of the army sent in 216 B. c. to cisalpine Gaul,
already referred to, occurred after this fashion. Posthumius
was marching through a wood, where the Gauls had laid an
ambush for him. They had sawed a large number of trees
nearly through, so that by a slight shock they would go down
like a row of dominoes. Entering the wood, Posthumius and
Ms twenty-five thousand men were caught in this snare, and
either crushed to death or killed by the ambushed Gauls.
The stratagem was ably conceived and executed, and the
barbarians had relied on the well-known carelessness of the
Roman armies on tne march.

After the news of this defeat had been received, it was
resolved by the Roman senate to give up any attempt for this
year to carry on war in cisalpine Gaul, but merely to keep an
observation army ttere.

Rome had her full share of troubles. The pro-prsetors,
Otacilius from Sicily, and Cornelius Mammula from Sardinia,
complained of want of funds to pay and corn to feed their
troops. But opportune succor was forthcoming. Fortune
aided Rome as she aided herself. Hiero of Syracuse helped
Otacilius, and the population of Sardinia put Cornelius Mam-xity of discipline in winter-quarters at Capua in B, c.
